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V>f\t:  B^bates  of  tft^  Senate 


OFFICIAL  REPORT. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  J.  P.  B.  CASGRAIN 

SENATOR 


.OM 


THE    HUDSON    BAY  ROUTE 

In  the  Senate  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  on  Tuesday,  Harch  25,  191S*. 


Hon.  J.  P.  B.  CASGKAIX:  Honoural.Ii' 
gentleint'ti,  my  fir.-t  w.inls  will  be  wonls  of 
thanks  tu  tlio  lionourublo  <»ontlcinan  from 
Boissevuin  (IIoi  .  Mr.  Scliaffni'r).  who  in- 
t-oiluced  this  dis.'ussion.  I  may  i^iij  nt  the 
outset  that  he  maci''  u  very  good  speech  and 
showed  great  ability,  .:'*hoiigh  he  has  not 
quite  convinced  me  of  tlie  feasibility  if 
commercially  naviirating  the  straits.  He 
made  tlie  very  best  that  could  l)o  made  of  n 
poor  case.  Last  year  tlie  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment said:  "Wo  have  heard  the  annual 
wail  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  Senat(>." 
This  time  he  cannot  accuse  me  of  beinu  the 
guilty  person,  and  I  thank  the  honourable 
go;  tieman  froiTi  Hoissevain  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  subject,  an  ojiportunity  w'nich  I  have 
not  missed  for  the  last  twelve  sessions  of 
Parliament.  It  is  difficult  to  advance  new 
arguments  year  ai'te  year,  but  1  sjiend  the 
whole  of  the  recess  looking  ,'or  then,  and 
now  and  again  I  find  something  new.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  leader  of  the  Governmont  is 
not  here.  If  he  were  here  I  might,  j)erhaps, 
offend  his  modesty  wnen  1  say  that  1  con- 
sider him  on^  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  a  man  of  very  large  in- 
terests, a  man  who  is  here  at  considerable 
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linaiuial  sacrifice  to  himsilf;  everyl)ody 
who  knows  the  cireumstanet  s  knows  that. 
He  is  a  very  good.  level-headed  business 
man,  and  there  i.s  no  fear  of  l.i  investing 
one  ilollar  in  thi'  Hudson  Bay  railway.  eV"u 
though,  juilging  by  the  irlowMig  des'-'riplion 
he  gave  of  the  route  last  year,  one  would 
think  it  Was  a  perfect  Kl  Dorado.  One  would 
gatlior  from  hi^i  remarks  !it  that  time  that 
everylhing  was  sproutiiiir  up  and  growing 
all  along  ho'h  s'.iles  of  the  road—that  it  was 
a  beautiful  country.  One  might  have 
thoufrlit  oe  would  leave  Ottawa,  desert  his 
beauti;'ul  mansion  in  Cak'ary,  and  i)it^'h 
his  tent  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay;  but 
lie  is  .-till  here.  We  all  \\o]»'  he  v  iii  re- 
main. 

The  honourable  gentleuian  from  Boisse- 
vain  (Hon.  Mr.  Schaffner)  skip'>cd  beau- 
tifully over  the  question  of  insurance  rates. 
After  .dl,  insurance  rates  are  very  im- 
portant in  trans]  jrtation.  especially  marine 
tiMusportation,  but  he  slid  over  them  very 
gently.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  go  to  Lloyds  or  any  other  insurance 
company  and  ask  them  the  rate  to  insure 
a  ship  going  through  the  Hudson  straits. 
Then  we  would  have  Iiad  the  facts  before 
us.    The  honourable  gjntleman  also  failed 


to  show  that  any  reliable  company  was 
willing  to  risk  a  ship  on  this  voyage.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  some 
reliable  companies  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal  would  not  think  of  sending  a  ship 
through  the  straits  unless  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  assume  the  rtsponsi- 
bility  to  the  extent  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  ship. 

Now.  there  is  a  man  in  this  country  who 
is  supposed  to  know  something  about  trans- 
portation—I refer  to  Lord  Shaughnessy— 
and  he  is  on  record  as  saying  that  as  soon 
as  the  rails  reach  Port  Nelson  there  will 
never  be  another  Hudson  Bay  Company 
ship  coming  through  the  straits— that  that 
company  will  ship  everything  by  rail.  That 
is  his  opinion  given  in  the  public  press 
of  this  country. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  honourable 
gentlemen  to  know  how  the  Nelson  river 
got  its  name.  Some  may  think  it  was 
called  after  Lord  Nelson,  the  great  hero  of 
Trafalgar.  Not  at  all.  In  1612  a  ship 
callca  the  Discovery  wintered  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river  in  latitude  57.10,  and  the  name 
of  the  master  of  that  ship  was  Nelson.  He 
died  there,  and  was  buried  there,  and  his 
name  was  given  to  the  rivp- 

Now,  at  Port  Nelson  the  sho.'^  ice— and  I 
have  this  on  very  good  authority — runs  out 
some  twenty  miles  and  becomes  of  very 
great  thickness.  It  breaks  up  during  the 
summer  time  into  large  fragments;  and,  as 
there  are  no  lights  on  these  pieces  of  ice, 
and  the  visibility  is  very  low— because,  as 
you  know,  only  one-eleventh  of  the  ice  re- 
mains out  of  the  water— it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  it,  though  the  nights  are  very  short. 
A  steam  vessel  striking  one  of  these  pieces 
of  ice,  which  are  floating  about  the  bay 
the  year  round,  would  be  lost.  A  great  deal 
has "  been  made  of  the  fact  that  small 
wooden  vessels  have  been  able  to  navigate 
the  strait  and  the  Hudson  bay  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  That  is  quite  true.  Those 
wooden  ve.ssels,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  sail- 
ing vessels,  travel  very  slowly,  and  no  harm 
is  done  it  they  do  come  in  contact  with  one 
of  these  pieces  of  ice.  It  would  he  very 
different  witlj  steel  sliips. 

The  honourable  ijenUi'inan  from  Boisscvain 
also  referred  to  the  liitit'.uie,  comparing  it 
with  that  of  Devon.shirc,  as  our  good  old 
friend,  the  honourable  meml)er  for  Marsh- 
field,  used  to  do.  But  we  do  not  have  to 
go  outside  of  this  country  to  find  the  differ- 
ence. We  know  the  latitude  of  Ottawa. 
What  Is  the  latitude  of  V'ancouvor?  It  is 
300  miles  north  of  Ottawa.  Do  you  mean  to 
sav  that  you  could  compare  the  climate  of 


Vancouver  with  that  of  Ottawa?  Every  one 
will  admit,  I  think,  even  the  honourable 
gentleman  from  British  Columbia,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  favour  of  Vancouver. 
So  that  argument  will  have  to  be  dropped, 
for  the  most  southerly  end  of  Hudson  bay 
is  one  of  the  coldest  known  places  on  earth, 
for  its  latitude,  except,  forsooth,  a  place  in 
.''iberia  which  is  away  inland.  The  iso- 
thermal line  passing  through  the  southern 
en<l  of  Hudson  bay,  if  produced  westward, 
crosses  the  Great  Slave  lake  and  goes  out 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  in  the 
Arctic  ocean.  If  pro<luced  easterly,  it 
strikes  Greenland  and  the  extreme  north- 
ern pan  of  Norway.  Any  honourable  gen- 
tleman can  follow  that  line  if  he  will  look 
at  a  terrestrial  globe;  he  does  not  have  to 
take  my  word  for  it. 

Reference  was  a'so  made  to  the  late 
Henry  O'Sullivan,  a  Quebec  land  surs'cyor. 
I  knew  him  very  well  when  he  was  alive. 
He  is  the  gentleman  who  found  warm  water 
in  the  outlets  or  estuaries  of  the 
rivers  up  there.  That  is  easily  accounted 
for,  because,  forsooth,  when  the  sun  shines 
the  tot.iperuture  rises  very  high.  At  Fort 
Resolution  the  temperature  has  gone  as 
high  as  90  degrees,  and  in  the  sunmier  time 
the  water  in  those  rivers  is  practically  as 
warm  as  any  water  you  will  find  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  had  long  talks  with  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan about  his  trip  to  the  Hudson  bay, 
iind  he  explained  to  me  that  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  the  water  was  very  nice  and 
that  there  were  fish  there,  but  that  the  fi^h 
did  not  go  out  into  the  bay. 

The  honourable  gentleman  from  Boissc- 
vain talked  ii  creat  deal  about  Hud.son  bay; 
but  that  is  i  ot  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
There  is  no  current  there,  and,  barring  the 
floating  ice,  which  is  there  all  the  year 
round,  ships  might  very  easily  navigate  in 
the  bay.  Tlie  difficulty  is  in  the  straits.  They 
lire  55(.i  miles  in  length,  and  there  is  a  very 
strong  current  runniiis;  through  them.  That 
current  chanpes  with  the  tide  four  times  a 
(lay.  Honourable  gentlemen  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  the  current  when  well 
sot  runs  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 
It  takes  a  good  horse  to  keep  up  that  speed 
for  some  hours.  Another  gentleman— I  think 
Hon.  Mr.  Willoughby— spoke  about  study- 
ing the  currents  and  buoying  the  straits. 
Well,  it  v/ould  have  to  be  a  constant  study, 
because  the  tide  varies  every  day.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  entering  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  June.  Well  I  can  assure 
honourable  gentlemen  that  all  the  informa- 
liuu  I  have  gathered,  noi  only  from  buuks 
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and  report*  but  from  men  who  have  been 
there,  go  to  show  the  great  diHiciilty  which 
would  be  er.cnuntered.  One  iiitin  to  wlioiii 
I  refer  is  Coiiiiiinnder  Wakelmni,  who  is 
well  kiu>wn  iii  our  province,  tm  the  Gasp6 
const,  tiiul  on  the  Labrador  coast.  Twice 
he  was  sent  on  expeditions  to  Hudson  bay, 
not  by  tlie  Govcrnent  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler, 
b>'«  hv  the  Governent  of  the  late  Sir  Jolit» 
A.  Macdonald.  He  made  a  trip  which 
took  the  entire  suuinicr.  One  time 
he  went  there  with  s.>nie  members 
of  the  Mounted  Police,  whom  lie 
had  to  land  at  Fort  Churchill,  where  there 
are  barracks.  X  spent  a  whole  evening  with 
Coniman<ler  VVakeham  at  his  bouse  in 
Guspc?.  and  Iw  told  me  tliat  on  that  occa- 
sion he  was  under  the  c  nunand  of  the 
otiicer  of  the  Mo\mte<l  Police,  who  insisted 
upon  entering  the  strnitf  aboi'»,  th.;  begin 
nin;;  of  July.  Comm, 
"It  is  of  no  use  tryii 
pet  caught  in  the  i 
time."  However,  hi 
and  he  entered  the  s 
later  on  what  liappc  le.. 


'.am  said: 

we  shall 

.1   only  lose 

'  >ey   orders 

-iiay  te'i  you 

i.j  1.13  ship      How- 


ever, ho  entered  the  straits  by  ihe  beymning 
of  July,  but,  as  Commander  Wakcham  s.iys, 
it  is  not  safe  to  enter  those  straits  until 
bitwei  n  the  lOth  and  20tli  of  July,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  As  to  entering  the 
straits  in  June.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
impeach  the  good  faith  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  from  Boisspvain  (Hon.  ^U. 
Sehaffner).  but  the  honourable  member 
from  Selkirk  (Hon.  Mr.  Bradbury)  was 
right  when  ho  mentioned  the  20th  of  July. 
He  named  tlic  right  month. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  crops  which 
will  be  sent  out  during  June,  July,  and 
August;  but  we  mu.st  eliminate  June, 
because  there  is  no  entering  there  in  June. 
But  in  July  and  August  there  would  be,  we 
are  told,  sliipmouts  of  the  crop  of  the  year 
before.  The  honourable  member  from  Boisse- 
vain  spoke  of  730  Hudson  bay  ships,  but 
he  did  not  tell  us  where  his  information 
was  obtained.  According  to  the  information 
that  is  generally  current,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  for  many  years  sent  only  one 
ship  annually  to  Hudson  bay,  and  they 
have  not  been  in  existence  seven  hundred 
years.  The  honourable  gentleman  stated 
that  the  company  lost  only  two  ships  "hey 
were  very  fortunate  if  that  is  so.  Of 
course,  you  must  remember  that  for  many 
years  the  ships  that  were  sent  to  Hudson 
bay  were  only  small  vessels  of  70  to  100 
tons.  Small  ships,  because  of  their  shape, 
can  be  preserved  from  being  crushed  by 
the  ice.     You     know,     for    instance,  that 


Pierre  I.eiiioine  d' Iberville  went  there  in 
1697  and,  if  you  lock  up  Garneau's  History, 
you  will  find  th:it  on  the  Sftth  of  August- 
mark  the  diilf!— he  lost  two  ships:  they  were 
crushed  in  the  ice,  and  the  crews  had 
barely  timi'  to  run  over  the  ice  to  got  to  the 
Pelican,  which  he  was  comminding, 

1  may  say,  en  passant,  for  tiio  iuforma- 
tjun  of  soiiif  of  tlie  new  members,  that 
Pierre  Lenioine  d' Iberville  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  this  Chamber. 
The  I.emoine  family  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  .'lOO  years,  and  this  d'lberville 
had   no  less  than   eight  brothers. 

Hon.  Mr.  DAVID:  Eleven. 
Hon.  Mr.  CASGR.MX:  There  were  elev.  n 
nf  them,  sons  of  Charles,  all  born  in 
l.iinguiuil,  and  every  one  of  them  was  a 
henrin  his  way.  I  have  been  inform. d  by 
my  frii  nd  the  lunuiuruble  gentleman  from 
Mille  lies  (Hon.  Mr.  David)  that,  on  the 
Arc  de  Trioniphe  in  Paris,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  name  of  Francois  de  Bienville, 
one  of  the  sons,  appears  as  a  hero  of  France. 
The  company  of  Revilloii  Freres  are  an 
important  company,  very  rich,  almost  as 
wealthy  as  the  Hud.-ou  Bay  C..mp;inv,  and 
they  .=i"nt  ships  ui.  there.  \  few  years  ago 
they  lost  a  ship  laden  with  furs.  So  tliere 
are  three  ships  that  I  have  learnr.j  of.  be- 
sides Ihe  tu'>  mentioned  by  my  Iioiiourable 
friend.  I  do  not  suppose  he  nfers  to  the 
same  ships  as  I  have  mentioned.  Revilloii 
Freres,  as  I  have  said,  are  a  very  important 
and  wealthy  concern,  nnd  they  immediately 
l)ought  another  ship.  Thry  have  branches 
in  Paris,  London,  New  York,  nnd  Montreal, 
and  are  rivalling  the  Huilson  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

But  what  I  rely  upon  in  tliis  iiKitfer  are 
the  reports  received  from  navigators.  There 
in  no  use  in  talking  about  Professor  Low 
or  Professor  Bell,  or  some  engineer  or  land 
surveyor:  we  want  to  know  from  persons 
who  have  navigated.  Those  are  the  men 
who  can  tell  us  whether  the  straits  are 
navigable  or  not.  I  would  be  very  willing, 
if  it  were  agreeable  to  the  h.  'uirable  mem- 
ber from  Boissevain.  to  second  any  motion 
he  might  make  for  the  appointment  of 
committee  which  could  call  witnesses  on 
this  subject.  The  Senate  has  plenty  of 
time  and  might  apt  oint  a  small  committee, 
and  tha  witnesses  are  all  available.  The 
witnesses  would  be  persons  who  have  been 
going  in  recent  years  to  Port  Nelson.  The 
Government  has  sent  many  ships  up  there, 
and  we  could  summon  those  men  and  have 
them   tell   us  ..er  navigaiitu  there  is 

cninmerei.sllv    nracticable    or    not.      If    the 


r<-port  h  /avoiiral))..  so  mil.  Ii  U,..  L.tlrr  if 
.,«  not  favnur..l,l,.,,l,..„  „,,,„„,„,,„;,■  ^, 
Ht.;p  thr  .tionnous  ,.xr..M,lilur..!,  that  arc 
iH'.nt'  Minclr  „„  jv.r,  >j,.is„n,  I  ,|..  not  ",• 
that  thrro  roul.l  l„.  „„>•  ohjo<.ti„n  tu  that 
P  ..pn«Hl.  How.v.r,  tl„.  ,,..„..ral  M^^ 
«•""..,'    II,..    navic«fnr<    to    «l,o,„     I    |„    ' 

•'7'    ",'""■'"" "'"""vr  of  „,.v,.-a,i„^. 

Ttralir     •'■  ""''  '•'•"""-'"•'"'ly.  th..   FrM,|,or. 

Tlir   M„ntr,al  (;„/,.((..  j.  i.„n~i,|.T,.,l  t„  1... 

r.n.v   honoMrahl,.  i.'.-..tl..,M,-„i   knows  o|  a  h-t- 
er.  I  u, 11  a..k,,i„,  ,„,,.„„.  .,,' 

,r'/"";  "■/li'-'-fHitorofth.,'  ! 
/rtt..  ,-  Mr.  K.  .^.  Whit,..  wl„.  for  n, mv- 
^'wr  ^In,]  VT"''" '!' '•'"•'"""""•  '"^  ^''H- 

n.l,.  T, onus  \\  Into.  wl,o  «,•„  a  nnni-t..r  ,„ 
S,r.o,n.\.   Ma.,lonaWW:ovornn...nt. 

ro>p,...t   "ot„n|,-  of  ,1,.  (•on.,.rvativ,.  ,Jr    ■ 

^;.:n  f.,.,,f,^'';o  £''(•:;::;..  ;;;^;  :;;^: 

w..^l.,thasahvay.,rie,.toI..,|jnnJr^^; 
'l>r«.t>,in.  I  ,|o  not  say  that  ,t  ),a.  a!-.;', 
.«uocoo,lo,l,  l,„t  if  I,,,  tri,„l  v,.rv  han  W. 
■"1  r.n,Pn,l.nr  that  ,|„nn.^  th.^  fi  ,  .. „  ]„J 
Vj,r.  of  op„o-i,ion  th.>  Montr..,!  G  .  '  f 
kP  njany  oth.-r  Tory  or.a,,..  h.„l  a  pro ttV 
I'ar,!  tin,,,  of  it  i„  ,hi,  ,.„„„,,.,.  f^o,  ,  ,| , 
f.n.-,M.-iaI  point  of  vi.nv  '•'"" 


oontinne,!   rit'ht   „!„„„   „nm   the  othor  two 

fi"i:r\rt""'   ?'"•»—  ''^ven  out  ..t  S^ 
fi<'l<l.     Although    th-     r,„7.,.(,p     j„     „     Torv 

P«por    .t  i,  fair      Wo  in  Qnobec  have  the 

too,|    fortune   to   I...   .,l.,„..,,    „.i„,   „„.   ^.,.^« 

'"■■'/'"*■'■•■ •>'   tli»'  «..  havo  ha.l  in  our 

P-v.n,.,..   or   that    any    oth..r   provin"  ha, 
^^.•rh,„l.     For2.!oon.r>c.ufiv..yoan.w..have 
ha.l    a   surplus,    a:   '    th,.    Mnntroal    r;  ..,.tte 
'vrry  v.ar  annou,„.,.s  tl„.  surplus,  h,    ,.„ge 
Its  policy  ,s  to  Kiv,.  h.ir  play.     Th,.  honour- 
«l.lo  Icmlor  of  this  Houso  knows  our  l,.a.ler 
in   Qu..h.H..   .'^ir   I,on„.r   (;oui„.   „„,,   „.(),     j 
think.    a.|i„it-not     puhlidv.     bn»    f   think 
h"   will    a.l.nit-that   .^ir   Lon„  r     (Jouin     i., 
facile  pnnccps  far  an,l  ahov..  „||  th,!  othor 
(>rovin.   ,,1  pnni,.  niinist.r.^  in  fhi.s  ,.„untry 
N.,»     what  .iocs  th..  (iaz.tt,.  sav  ahout  the 
Hu.l^.i,    bay   schein,.;^     It    savs    fliis-„,i„d 
you.  aftor  it  has  r....  ive.l  it.,  rcwar.l    that  is 
aftir  th...  Ih.noiirahl,.  ^..,,11,    nan  from  Inkor- 
inan    (Hon.    .Mr.    White)    was   a,,p„int,.,|   to 
tlie  .<cnato.     Xo  senatorship  ha,|  ever  l...en 
nior,.  ruhly  ,  arnoil  or  hett.r  ,l,.serv,.,l  than 
that  which  wa,«  co„f,.rre.l   „„   that  honour- 
al.lc  L'.nthnian.    U,^;.  is  what  the  M.jntreal 
L>aj..ctte  says: 

1-m;,1,Io    ,,.    B.t    ,.„ilH._w„ik    n„    HuiUot^s    Bay 
It.iilway    disi:omlnu,.d    for   Wintir. 


Hon.   .Mr.  CUO^UY .     n..  carcfnl. 

Hon.   Mr.   ('.\.-i(!i;  \IV-      \n  i     , 
th,.    iTorl.  r    r-       ""-^       -^I'l  fit   one  tinip 

the  man  who  .s.ick.s  to  his  si.lV.  '/„  not 
hehcve  in  T  nion  Govrrnmont.  The  Whites 
never  wavere,!:  thoy  ..tu.k  to  their  mrtv 
hrou.hout  the  fifteen  Ion,  years  of  opjo^ 
^it.on.^an.l   th.n-  never  sulke.l   when   .,  X 

"•irt":  ""'m"*"^  ?'  "-'"^"  GoverniZt 
>^art,.,]  jn  Monfrcal  two  newspapers  the 
Daily  Mail  am,  ,he  Evenin,  Newvs.  TI Ly 
remaincl   fa>;hful    un-ler   that  provo 

catmn.     To  he  knifed  by  yo„r  ,.vn  friend, 

expect      b'I  T''  *'""^'  *^"'*    >•-    "-' 
expect.     But  they    never    whimpered,  but 


o„:,wa.   .Sf.„t.    ,:._rt   ,,.,^  ofnolallv  .stated  at 
li.v   tl„.  (  ,,.,,„iK.n  Ncthern  railway  will  i.rovlde 

|.  s..,-v,....  f,o,„  ,h,. ,...,.,  ,„  ,,i,,.  „>,  ,„;.';~  ^'^« 

ef    1^..    roa.J    nlii.li    I.m.s    t.,.,.,,    ,,rovi,l,.,|    with    n 
n.M.,.d    ..o,„rac,o,.«    .s.rvi,....    u'    i.^  p,',,      '  ou" 

if  Ihcy   were  available. 

That  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  eont.^n- 
lionol  thehnnonrabl,.  (..ontlcMMn  who  .»poke 
'"  Ihi.s  ,,u..st.on.  Tho..,.  are  not  mv  .state- 
""•'i'-^.  I'^it  stat..n„.nf..  of  th..  preat  Con- 
-.  rva.iv,.  ..i-an  of  Cana.la.  If  k„cs  on  to 
;li'<cu..i.«  th,.  ,iue.stion  of  navisafi.m.  This 
>-  the  stat,..ment  ma.le.  not  by  myself,  but 
li.v  th,.   ^fontrenl  Gazette: 

ra/iw'vs  'th^"H,'T  "'  H""  n.-itionalization  of  the 

or^r 'x;Jrt?!;St  i^^^:^'z:^zxx/^iz 

7.endod  upon  an  outlet  for  their  wheat  at  Hud- 
-  hay:  now  none  s,.  ,KH>r  to  do  the  project 
reverence.  It  was  a  mad  scheme  from  the  he 
K.nnms  as  a  trans-oceanic  route  Tince  th^ 
!^hort  season  of  navigation  involved  holdlns  he 
<rop  fcr  nine  months  before  shipping  onn^ee 
is  avalab  e.  a  fatal  obstacle  to  its  utlhty  while 
as  a   local   enterprise   construction   was  prema! 


« 


ture.  It  la.  however,  bflnn  l>ulU  by  c!nw  ilecrcri 
and  already  »erve»  a«  a  monunn-iil  'i  the  folly 
and  futlllly  of  iw.pular  fad« 

Hon  Mr  SCHAKFNKK:  It  Raiil  wori>. 
thun  tliftt  ilMiiit,  tho  CatunliHii  Pacific  rail- 
way. 

Hon  Mr.  (\S<iUAIN:  Tli.  p>  \i<\\  Imvc 
tlif  o|iiiiiiin  of  a  Ooviriini.Tit  (ircati.  tli>' 
Very  lii'l  ill  Canada. 

Thr  liutK.iiral.li'  iii.-iiilirr  f.T  .A-Minlpni.i 
(Hon.  Mr.  Turriff)  faiil  iiotliini;  nJiout  tlie 
.|no>liou  of  navi;ration.  lnil  toM  ns  alimi*. 
miiicralji  Tlir  ipiijstioii  of  inim  nil-  lias 
not  much  to  tlo  with  navigation.  1  .under- 
«taii(l  tlii^  lionouraMi'  (.'oiitloinan  to  .-ay  tluit 
iilonu'  tlu'  roiito  of  thr  flii(l>'on  Uiiy  riii'ittay 
th.r'  i''  no  If--*  than  •.Hi.diHMHK)  tons  of  (op- 
|i.  r  "TO  Sti  iiiilos  from  Li-  Pa-.  Tlirri'  i^  .-up- 
iioscil  to  1,1  a  mini-  of  I'oppi  r  or.'  which  con- 
tains that  (inantity,  hut  it  is  p-t  on  tho 
Hiiilsoii  hay  route   at  all.    H'  •    h,.ok 

whi.  Miy  hmourahlo  ccntlcinai  nay  ircn 
l,,r  hii  ->  1:  It  ilcals  with  tlic  ^uaiiitoha 
n  .rtlilnn.l.  tru'huiintr  the  Hii'lson  hay  .c^iion. 
Ric  lake,  fold  ar.n.  etc.,  hy  .1.  A.  fanip- 
hell.  Connnissioner  for  Xorthern  Mnnitohu. 
It  is  stat.'d  in  that  hook  that  there  i-  no 
railway  runninc  into  that  rev'ion  at  all.  It 
is  not  on  the  route  of  the  Hudson  Hay  rail- 
way. 

Hon  Mr  SHAUPE:  It  is  a  hrancli  of 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAS(iRAIX:  I  did  not  think 
I  .-hould  allow  the  statement  of  the  hon- 
oiirahle  f;entlciuaii  to  g<i  iinchallens.'e(l.  so 
I  (,uotp  the  authority  of  that  hook.  Tho 
honourahle  (.'entleman  frnm  .\s.«inihoia  is 
an  ol<l  parliamentarian.  an<l  li>  knows  vL^ry 
well  that  railways  do  not  make  their  money 
hy  carryiii}.'  uhiiit  alono.  Far  from  it. 
VVhoat  is  carried  on  railway.s  at  the  lowest 
rates.  What  is  proiitahlo  to  a  railway  is 
tho  fii'tioral  iii.rchandisc,  which  it  carries 
at  much  hi<:her  rates,  somctiinos  as  much 
as  three  times  tlie  rate  on  wheat.  Sir 
Thomas  Shau(.hnessy  told  nie  twenty  years 
nco  or  more  that  the'  earniiifrs  from  wheat 
in  the  Northwest  represented  only  one-sixth 
of  the  revenue  of  the  mad.  In  UMh  the 
receipts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
were  $157,000,(100,  and  less  than  one-tenth 
of  that  amiumt.  or  ahout  $l.i.(«>0.(HX1  was 
I  the  proiiortiou  received  from  the  freight  on 
wheat.  We  hear  a  prcat  deal  ahout  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest,  and  accordiiiR 
to  the  reports  they  are  to  have  the  tariff 
changed.  Well,  we  want  them  to  know  that 
there  are  others  who  are  contrihuting  to 
the  business  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way. 


Now,  I  want  to  bo  i«'rl>  ctly  fair  When 
the  honniirBhlt"  inemhir  for  .VMsiidhoiu  e- 
ferre^l  to  mineral-  he  omitli'd  to  mention  otm 

of  the   V.  ry    lie-t     WlleU    »e   -Xere   III   power  We 

sent  an  expedition  to  the  lliiilson  Imy 
under  I'ajilain  Hornier.  Ther.'  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  that  exped'tion,  hut 
Cnptain  Hernier  luiiile  S'liie  diBcovcries.  did 
some  good.  He  foiiiicl  coal  flier.'  so  plenti- 
ful that  all  that  ha.l  to  h.'  .l.m.'  was  to 
vhovel  it.  If  I  were  a.lvocalilig  a  route 
such  i\f  that  of  th.'  Ilu.ls.m  hay.  that  is  one 
of  th.'  fir«t  thill!.'*  I  vvoiiM  hiiv.'  menti.>ned 
—that  ship-  goin._'  ther.'  can  coal.  The  coal 
is  of  rxeelleiit  (|uality  I  want  to  1m>  ahsn- 
lut.ly  fair  and  giv.'  ere.lit  to  that  r.'gion 
for  all  it  is  worth,  for  it  nec.ls  it  all.  I  am 
positive  tliat  ships  will  tuv.r  be  able  to 
g.t  through  th.'  straits  Still  it  is  a  groat 
advantage  that  coal  ha-  been  .lis.'overe.l 
tlier.',  h.'caiisi'  it  eati  hi'  hliill.'d  to  Port 
\i  Ison  and  can  U.'ep  the  railroa.l  going, 
ali'l  because,  if  tie  r.-  were  no  roal  in  the 
iiiiinediat.'  vicinity  and  c.^al  h.ul  to  bn 
hauled  loll'.'  ilistiinci  -  by  rail,  it  wfiiiM  cost 
an  imiuenS''  amount  of  moni'V  to  operate 
the  road. 

1  -aid  a  fiu   moments  ago  that  I  had  eon- 
siilt.il  a  good  many  navigators  .'ii  this  siib- 
iect.     Last    winter — a   year    ago— I    had    the 
honour  of  delivering  ii   lecture  on   the  <tub- 
jeit    to    th.'    St.    .lam.-    l.it.riiry    Society   of 
Aiontr.'iil.    an. I    my    lecture     occupi.'d     tho 
gr.  'tor   part   of  the   eveiiii'r.      It   ha.l   been 
.-i  .ti.se.l.    nn.l    ther.'    w.re     pr.'sont     two 
lo'lson    Hay    factors.     One    ha.l    been    the 
fa      11-  at   a  post   situat.il   on   th.'  peninsula 
hetwe.n  the   Nelson   riv.r  "ii   tln'   west  and 
Haye^    rivi  •    on    I'le    .'ast.      Tin-    post     is 
c.ili.il    Yor      Fa.tory.      Having    been    there 
f.'V     many     year-,     he     kn.  >v     the     .oiintry 
ver'.-  -.vi  11.     I  said  pr.'tty  much  what  T  have 
state.l   in  this  Hous.^  on     many     occasiotis. 
When  it  was  ov.'r.  there  was     iis    iinial    a 
general  discussion,  an.l  tli.iso     two     factors 
c. 'rroborate.l  my  statements  ,or.  if  there  was 
any  .liff.n  nee  at  all.  their  statements  were 
niuph    Rtr.inger   than    mine.      For    instance, 
the    factor    from    the    district    between    the 
Nelson  and  the   llayrs  rivers  said   that  all 
throu'jrh  the  winter  no  open  water  coiil  '  be 
seen    from   the   shore — that    the     bay     was 
frozen  twenty  or  twei'ty-five  miles  out  with 
shore  ice.     That  is  the  shore  ice  of  which  I 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago.     It  breaks  up  in 
the   summer  and   huge   cakes  of   it.   ten  or 
twelve   feet   thick,   float    about   in   tho   bay. 
There    being    no    current,    they    arc    at   the 
mercy  of  the  wind. 

Hon.  Mr.  TSRAP'     kY  :   Will  the  honour- 
able  gentleman   permit   me   just   one   ques- 


Men'  Unw  <l()i>«  ho  ju»ti(y  he  «tateni««nt 
that  ice  will  lloat  aroiiinl  in  Ihp  hay  where 
the  t<'iiip.'rBtur(>  i«  foiirtcpn  doijrprs  wnrmer 
that  thol  o(  lalco  Superior? 

Hon.  M'  CASOBAIX:  I  cnnnot  do  more 
thnii  r.'pt'iit  to  the  hoiinurahle  BPntli-nmii 
what  thono  two  Hudniin  Bay  factors  told  ub 
Ht  thr  Ifctiinv  Thiy  had  no  objppt  in 
•ayiiii.'  anythine  but- the  triitli.  I  will  en 
further:  I  will  jrive  anoflicr  instance.  This 
ice  floatx  arounil  in  hucr  cakes.  They  are 
not  iceherys  h\it  floafint:  ice  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick.  If  they  were  icobrrjrs  they  wonld 
not  be  so  danRcrous,  because  they  could  lie 
seen  and  avoided,  but  tliey  show  just  a 
little  aliove  tli<'  wate'  That  is  why  they 
are  so  danceroiis  to  iron  ships,  and  that  is 
why  wooden  vpp"'  Is  are  useil  The  speed 
of  those  vespil-  i«  ^  lower  and  they  have 
thick  sides,  and  wh"n  they  meet  one  of 
those  floatins  sheets  of  ici  they  puf=h  off 
an.i  wait  iintil  the  wind  blows  ami  takes 
away  the  ice.  The  ice,  as  you  know,  has 
not  much  buoyancy.  One  ton  weicht  will 
sink  about  ten  tons  of  ice-,  so  a  vessel  of 
25  tons  wouM  sink  perhaps  two  or  ♦hree 
hundred  tons  of  ice. 

Hon.  Mr.  i«H.\RPE:  Do  the  straits  freeze 
over? 

Hon,  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  Never.  IceberRS 
keep  irioving  \ip  and  down, 

Hon,  Mr.  WATSON:    Icebergs? 

Hon.  Mr  CASGR.VIN:  Yes,  and  tre- 
mendous oius  at  that,  and  when  the  ice  is 
two  or  thr.iu  years  old  it  becomes  as  hard 
as  rock.  1  have  Captain  Bernier  s  state- 
ment for  that.  It  is  a  jihenomenon  which 
I  cannot  tx|ilain,  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains. 

These  Hud.«on  Bay  Company  fartor:^  cor- 
roborated the  facts.  The  one  who  had  a 
post  on  the  west  aide  of  the  bay,  perhaps  at 
Fort  Churihill,  for  all  I  know,  pot  up  and 
corroborated  what  hail  been  said  by  the 
other.  But  there  was  soniethin;;  better  still. 
There  was  present  at  the  lecture  Captain 
Max,  who  for  le  years  had  lieen  in  charge 
of  a  Hudson  Bay  steamer,  cniisinp  up  and 
down  the  bay  ar      .p  and  <!  wn  the  straits 

Hon.  Mr,  NICHOLLS:  VVas  it  n  wooden 
vessel  or  a  steel  ship?       --^ 

Hon.  Mr,  CASGRAIN:  It  was  an  iron 
ship  which  I  will  describe  to  you.  This 
fcteamer  carried  a  crew  of  forty  men,  and 
all  it  could  carry  in  the  way  of  cargo  was 
1,600  tons  A  crew  of  forty  men  would 
easily    b.  ..■nl   for   a   steamer  of   say 

6.000  or  '■  uus,  carrying  a  much  greatex 


r»rBO  than  this;  but  the  car'o  »pace  on 
thii  vriiel  wn*  imall  becau.  '  the  ship 
was  built  for  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
si<lei  of  the  ship  were  of  iron,  li  inches 
thick.  A«  you  know,  ordinory  plates  are 
ttiree-ciuhths  or  half  an  inch  thick.  This 
i  inches  of  iron  wt<  braced  by  iron  nr 
dt.  .  .  )eam«  every  few  feet  for  the  full  length 
of  the  V..1I..1,  so  that  it  ciuld  not  he 
rruhh.d  by  the  ice.  Besides,  it  was  built 
8iuicer-sha|H'd.  so  that  if  the  ice  were  to 
crowd  in  on  it  the  vessel  would  not  he  | 
crushed,  but  wd\dil  rise  on  top  of  the  ice, 
uraduully  ea^inc  iff  the  pressure.  Captain 
Max  was  a  Scotchman  ami  a  good  captain, 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  (,'">"'  veight 
id  the  vcMsel  was  nece.-.sary,  so  you  can 
see  that  with  a  vessel  reinforced  as  this 
one  wa.-<  it  would  not  he  commeiTially  pos- 
sible lo  carry  wheat,  for  instance.  Valuabli 
fur.-s  c  in  be  carried  because  they  cost  go 
much  that  they  CuW  stand  a  very  high 
frel^'ht  rati'.  The  expense  for  coal  and  for 
the  svages  of  such  a  large  crew  is  enof 
•nous. 

The  honourable  gentleman  from  Boisse- 
viiii  spoke  of  the  Neptune,  That  is  the 
A\\\,  that  Mr.  Low  was  on.  How  was  that 
sliip  built?  First,  outside  there  were  (our 
inches  of  British  oak;  insid"  of  that  was 
another    four   inches   of  i.ieart,    which 

every  one  knows  il  the  .ery  best  and 
lout'hest  of  timber;  the  ribs  were  made  of 
the  best  elm  that  could  be  procured;  and 
the  space  between  the  outer  nlanking  and 
the  inner  lining  was  packed  with  solid  rock 
.=alt.  The  liow  of  the  Nept\me  was  -ight 
feet  thick  of  solid  timber,  and  slieete<l  over 
with  one-inch  iron.  Of  course,  such  a  vessel 
would  be  practically  useless  a,^  a  freighter, 
but  it  could  stand  the  pressure.  There  were 
so  many  cro*-  braces  in  the  ship  that  there 
was  very  little  space  left  for  cargo.  This 
■.lip  also  was  made  saucer-shaped  like  the 
old  f,ishione<l  schooncr.s. 

Now,  I  come  to  what  Commander  Wake- 
ham  said  in  his  report.  This  was  in  July, 
mark  you.  The  rudder  of  his  vessel  was 
of  solid  oak  14  inches  thick,  and  it  was 
snapped  off  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 
Wlien  the  crew  heard  icebergs  coming  they 
made  for  the  block  ice  and  stayed  there 
and  waited.  That  is  where  they  were  when  ( 
the  ice  commenced  to  pile  around  them. 
The  ship  w  ifted  bodily  out  of  the  water 
on   tO  thr  of  the  ice.     They  put  provi- 

sions  in  .ae  lifeboat,  and  for  three  days 
waited  to  see  whether  the  ship  would  crack 
or  rise  on  the  ice.  Finally  she  rose  on  the 
jce,  .4ft«r  thry  h.ad  been  on  the  i<»  for 
three  days  the  wind  and  tide  changed,  the 
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ic«  e««ed  off,  and  llio  liiip  dropped  ilowly 
Inlo  the  w»t*r  Modpm  thip*  are  built 
with  pcrperi.iicular  nidei  and  flat  bottoini ; 
what  would  happen  to  them  in  a  cat*  Uk<' 
that'  They  would  b«  cru»h«d  like  an  cgg- 
•h«ll. 

Mr.  R'll'ert  Reford,  the  head  of  the  Rtford 
Steumnliip     lines,     wa»     !  ri!»*nt     at     thiit 
meetinis.     l;is  company  is  one  -f  the  moat 
iniportiint  oiiipanien  of  iti  kind  in  Canadu, 
and  it  lian  been  in  existence  for  forty  year*. 
Mr.  h.  ford  «ai(i  that  hit  lino  would  never 
think  of  ncndiiijj  a  ship  through  the  atraita 
on   uny  consideration,   unless  the   Oovem- 
liii-nt    woiiM    buy    it.      He    also    «iiiil    tliat 
all    that    I    hull    slated    hail    been    corro- 
borated  by   seRfnrini?   men.     He   .hen   told 
me  that  my  lecture  was  not  complete — that 
I    had    forgotteir    a    very    inlercMini?    fact, 
which  I  will  relate  here.     He  said  that  the 
great  Napoleon  had  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  and  a  i?rea>  interest  in  Hudson  bay,  and 
this  is  how  it  was  found  out.     You  know 
that  King  Charles  XIV.   King  o»   Sweden 
and  Norway,  was  Jean  Baptiste  Bemadotte, 
one  of  the  marshals  of  France  under  Napo- 
leon. This  king  one  time  was  having  dinner 
with  the  British  ambassador,  whoso  name 
was    M«tktii/ie.   and    he    a.oked   him   if   he 
were    related    ti)    Sir    Alexander,    who    hail 
discovered  the  Mackenzie  river  in  1"'*9.  and 
who  had  e.xplnred  the  northern  part  ot  the 
American  coiitiiient.    The  nnihn>i»adnr  said, 
"  Yeii,  lie  is  a  cmisin  of  mine."    The  KiniJ 
tluii  said,  "  W(  11.  I  have  a  book  that  will 
interest  you."    Tlie   Kinc  then  showed  his 
guest   a  macnifieent  book  prepared   by  Sir 
Alexander    Maikenz.ie.      It    was    translated 
into  French,  was  inacniticently  bound,  and 
bore  the  crest  of  the  ^reat  Xupolcon.  Special 
instructions  ^■    re  civen  to  all  the  Ki-nerals 
and  niarshnls  of  Napolon  to  read  thi.   book 
most  carefully,     as     Napo.eon     considered 
that  one  of  the  ways  of  recnpturin;;  Canada 
from  the  Enslish  was  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
route. 

Hon.  Mr.  WATSON;  Hear,  hear.  He  had 
a  great  head. 

Hon.  ~'..  CASr.RAIX:  1  need  not  say 
that  Napoleon  was  a  srreat  military  genius, 
but  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  navigator  has 

»beeu  shatterec'.. 
I  have  spoken  so  often  on  this  question 
durins  the  last  twelve  years  that  it  is 
rather  difflcult  to  say  anything  new.  How- 
ever, in  preparing  this  time,  I  think  I 
found  an  answer  to  the  question  which  i 
have  often  pondered  over,  and  which  I  am 
sure  honourable  gentlemen  have  been  won- 
dering about  for  many  years.  That  is,  why. 


during  the    10th   and    17th   rontunes,    prin- 
cipally during  the  IBth  century.  l>oth  Eng- 
l.iiid  »nd  France,  and  also  the  Dutch,  were 
trying  t<»  get  a  nurtherii   passage  to  Indio. 
Till*  III    them  route  would  be  u  longer  one 
than  t   .      xinting  route.     Why  was  it  that 
they  we.e  so  anxious  for  this  route  when  it 
would  be  so  eiisy  for  then!  to  t'o  round  by 
till'   ("ape   of   (Jood    Hoi)e   or   the   Strait  of 
Mauillan,   or     iroiind   (ape   Horn?     I   liav^ 
fiiund    an   expl  uiatioii   which    untisflea   my- 
hi'lf,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  honourable  gen- 
tliiiien  hrre.     It  was  becaiisf  the  Spaniards 
were   jialoiisly  guarding   the   Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, t'ape   Horn   and   the  Cape   of  Good 
Hope.     H  we  carry   our   minds  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  will  find  that  at  that 
time  Spain  had  on  the  throne  the  >.'reatest 
iiior;areh    x\\o    ever    hud,    and    ono    of     the 
gri'iitest  that  ever  lived  -        'rles  V  of  fipa 
They   might  well  have   cailid   him   Cliai 
V  of  the  world,  because,   as  you   know,  1 
possessions   surroiindeil    France,    >  liich   w..ii 
the  next  greatest  power  at  tiat  Hi. it.    Char- 
les V  was  elected  Kiiiperor  of  Cj'  riiiaay,  and 
at  (hat  time  Franc'        of  I'ranei     -i      Henry 
\'1I    of    Kniiland     ,■      •     eandii'.al.-    .against 
him.     His  e!.-ction      ..itled  him  to  become 
the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman   Empire. 
That   election   had   to  be  ratified     by     the 
Pope.       There     was     only     one     Christian 
Church  then,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The    Pope   wa.'»  always     clever,   he     always 
ratified  the  election  of  the  man  who  got  tV  t 
most  votes,  and  the  man  who  had  the  big- 
gest empire ;     then     there     were   only   two 
heads — the    rclieious   head,    who     was     the 
Pope,  and  the  head  of  the  state.     As  Vol- 
taire said  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire:  first, 
il  was  not  holy;  second,  it  was  not  Roman; 
third,     it     ili<l     not    exist    at    all-  it    was 
a    mere    title.      But    the    iro.i    crowu    was 
civen   to   Charles   V   by   the   Pope,   and   he 
bi'Ciiiiie  Emperor  of  the   Holy  Roman   Eni- 
l)ire.     It  was  his  empire  upon  which  it  was 
first  paid   the  sun   never  set.     That   is  the 
reason    why   there   were  so   many   attempts 
made  to  find  the  nortlr.x  U  passage  or  the 
northeast   jiassage  to   lielii. 

Greenland  was  discovered  by  Eric  the 
Red  in  the  year  9?G,  and  that  time  his 
companion  Bjarni  discovered  Vmcrica  and 
called  it  Vinland  This  was  long  before  the 
time  of  Coliunbus.  In  1120  .'-nold  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Greenland,  and  if  you 
CO  to  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  you  will  find 
the  bulls  appointing  bishops  to  Greenland 
over  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  Ruins 
of  cathedrals  and  so  on  have  beer  seen  in 
the  ice.  so  there  must  have  bee.,  a  trans- 
tormation  period  'n  the  elisnate. 


I  come  now  to  the  hounourable  gentleman 
from  Moosejaw  (Hon.  Mr.  Willoughby)    By 
a   Rfranpro    coincidence,    in    1553    Sir    Hugh 
Willoughby  was  sent  out  to   find  a  north- 
west or  a  northeast  passage.     He  could  not 
find  a  northwest  pas.^age.  so  he  turned  to 
the  northeast,  circunmavijjatinB  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  part 
°„,?"''^i^-     "'^  «ent  past  Kola  and  by  the 
White   Sea.   and  discovered  Archangel      In 
15<G  Frobisher  discovered  the  bay  that  bears 
his  name,     in  1585  Jolin  Davis,  who  was  a 
scientific  seaman,  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
use  of  the  compass,  discovered  the  straits 
that  bear  his  name.     And  all  this  had  been 
done  because  the  Spaniards  were  jealously 
Kuardinc  the  southern  route.     In  1610    two 
years  after   Champlain     founded     Quebec 
Henry   Hudson   discovered   the   hav   which 
bears  his  name,  nlthouah  the  same  ship   the 
Discovery,  had  been  there  in  1602    In  1612 
he  found  his  way  to  New  York,  and  up  the 
Alban.y   river    and   Champlain   discovering 
the   lake   of   that   name   was   onlv   twentv 
eagues  away  from  him.  and  neitheV  of  them 
knew    ,t^    In    i«,2,    in    Hudson    bav.    Sir 
Thomas  Button  commanded  the  e.xpe^iition 
He  had  two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  the 
Discovery.      The   master   of    the    Discoverv 
was  a  man  named  Nelson.     In  1616  RafFi- 
again  on  the  Discovery,  which  must  have 
'>een  a  wonderful  ship,  unless  thev  called 
several  ships  by  that  name,  gave  different 
Places  the  name  which  you  see  on  The  map 
to^aj.    In  the  '6th  and  17th  centuries  there 
were    wonderful   discoveries    made       There 
were  some  very  able  seamen,  ami  the  use  of 
the  compass  had  become  general.  Before  the 

could  not  very  well  venture  out  of  sight 
of  land   but  they  became  very  familiar  with 

thoW  u7,  T  f^'  }^''''  '■°"'J  determine 
their  latitude  by  the  occultation  of  the 
stars  with  the  moon  or  with  an  „,her 
celestia  body.  They  had  some  crude  astro- 
abe.  which  has  U:n   replaced  hv  the  sex- 

Ivh^A,  '.']''•''   *^""'''    ""'"-^"^e  'the    time, 

"hich  gav,>  them  tli,.  Iniigitiidc 

If  honourable  gentlemen  will    bear    with 
me    for   a   moment,    I    would    commend    to 
them  a  ver.v  interesting  hook,  called   "The 
Hi..tory  of  the  Great  Cmpanv."     This  is  a 
history  of  the  Hudson   Hay  Companv,  and 
It  IS  most  entertaining.    Honourable  gentle- 
H,H    '""■«  ''V-'^"Prise,I    to    Iciiow    that   the 
Hudson  liay  Company  was  founded  bv  two 
frenchmen     a  Canadian  an,l  a  Frenchman 
fro  .1   France,     The  Canadian  was  De  Gro- 
seilhers  and   the   Frenchman   from   France 
was  a  brother-in-law  „ame,l  Radison,    Thev 
were  Huguenots      They  thought  thev  were 


being  il    treated  by  the  people  of  Quebec, 
and   had   moved   out   to   the   west  to  carry 
on    the    fur    trade,    and    were    arrested    for 
llegally  taking  pelts.     They  had  found  out 
the   tremendous  value  of  the   furs   in   that 
territory.     In  -^his   book   Radison   tells   all 
about  it     p..  ha,l  gone  to  Boston  to  see  if 
he  couM  get  any  financial  help  to  organize 
an  expedition,  and  got  no  encouragement. 
He  went  to  France  and  got  no  encourage- 
n.ent.     He  went  to  London  and  there  met 
I  rince  Rupert,  Mr.  Hayes,  after  whom  the 
river  has  been  called,  and  a  few  other  w.-H 
uiown  persons,  th,.  founders  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.    They  were  given  the  neces- 
sary money  and   some  men;  so  those  two 
1-renchnien.  having  turned  traitors  to  their 
own    country,    went    to    Hudson    bay    and 
drove  all  tlie  French  from  there.     Having 
done   that,  they  thought  they  would  share 
in   the  .iivision  of  the  .spoils,  hut  when  it 
caiiie   to   the  division   they  found   that  the 
I  rotestants  treated  them  no  better  than  the 
French   Catholics   had   done;    consequently 
hey    were   dissatisfied   and    came    back    to 
the  trench.    The  French  forgave  them  and 
eciuipped  an  expedition,  and  they  went  and 
wiped  out  all  the  English  at  Hudson  bav 
1-or  near  y  twenty  years-for  eighteen  years," 
o    be    absolutely    correct-those    two    men, 
De  Groseiihers  and  Radison,  kept  changing 
f  01,1  one  side  to  the  other,  and  their  sidf 
alwa.vs    won.      They    founded    the    Hudson 
Ba>    Company   in   1670.     As  you   all   know. 
It  \.a,  chartered  by  James  II,  and  these  men 
were  the  originators  of  the  great  company. 

(Hon  IrTu  ''  .".'""•'''  ^'°"  Moosejaw 
.      ,!  '''°"*'''''>''  ^"''>'«  t'>"t  I'e  prefers 

o  tlie  building  of  the  Ilud.^on  Bav  railway 
the  coM.struction  of  branch  line's  in  the 
Northwest.  Well,  perhaps  the  honourable 
gentleman  i.=  nght  as  far  as  he  goes    but  I 

tbe'vn  h"".'"'  "•'*'""""  '°  ''^e  fak  that 
le  Northwest  seems  to  have  more  railways 
than    t  can  support  now.     We  had  to  take 
J'ver  the  Canadian  Northern  because  it  was 
bankrupt,  although  it  was  found  to  have  an 
e-,uUy  of  SM.OOO.     Then,  ju.n  latel  "    w^ 
lad  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  the  G    T    P 
O.  course  receivers  were  not  in  fashion  at 
all   two  years  ago.     I  advise<l  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  receiver  then.    I  see  thev    ^. 
ia\e  taken  my  advice  this  lime  in  appoint-    tt 
;ng  a  receiver  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific     ^ 
Jliey    would    not   have    a    receiver   for    the 
Canadian    Northern:    that    would    not    do. 
lu    I  woul.i  say  that  before  building  branch 
nie=    they   ought   to   support   the    rail,. ays 
which  are  there  already 

As  to  buoying  the  straits,  that  would  be 
Pl'.VMcally    imiiossible,    for    the    very    good 
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reason  that  ice  would  form  around  the 
buoys  and  woukl  make  them  resemble 
pieoes  of  ice.  The  St.  Lawrence  cannot  be 
buoyed,  because  ice  forms  around  the  buoys 
in  winter,  or  rather  late  fall. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr. 
Willoughhy)  states  that  a  better  price 
would  probably  be  obtained  for  grain  by 
holding  it  until  the  following  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  ho  can  make  that  out,  bo- 
causo  if  we 'look  at  the  statistics  we  find 
that  grain  comes  into  the  market  every 
month  of  the  whole  calendar  year.  You 
can  ■!  in  the  niagazinoa  that  a  crop  comes 
in  from  some  part  of  the  world  every  month 
of  the  year.  On  this  northern  continent 
the  wheat  grown  in^o.xico  is  ready  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  from  that  time  on 
shipments  are  begun  from  various  districts 
in  regular  rotation.  Divine  Providence  has 
ordained  that  a  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
available  from  some  quarter  of  the  world 
all  the  year  round. 

The  honourable  gentleman  says  that  hold- 
ing tho  wheat  over  would  increase  the  price 
enough  to  conipensato  for  interest,  insur- 
ance, storage  charges,  etc.,  which  he  estim- 
ates would  cost  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
montli.  That  amounts  to  quite  a  large  sum 
in  the  aggregate,  as  you  will  s<  •'.  Even  if 
the  Hudson  bay  route  were  practicable,  it 
might  bo  just  as  well  to  add  those  charges 
and  send  the  grain  to  the  railway  and  get 
your  returns  immediately. 

Tho  honoural)le  gentleman  made  a  splen- 
did speech  and  gave  some  very  gooi  infor- 
mation, which  corroborated  what  I  had 
often  hoard  stated  in  normal  times  as  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  name- 
ly 6.1  cents.  That  is  perfectly  correct  accord- 
ing to  other  information. 

Last,  but  not  least,  came  my  honourable 
friend  from  Selkirk  (Hon.  Mr.  Bradbury). 
He  seems  to  be  the  one  who  has  sized  up 
the  situation  correctly.    He  said  that  before 
thinking  of  building  a  railroad  'hrough  to 
Hudson  bay  ships  should  have  been  sent 
up  and  down  there  tor  two  or  perhaps  three 
years,  if  I  understood  him  aright,  so  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  whether  ordinary 
ships— not  ice-breakers,  but  ordinary  ships 
— could  navigate  in  those  waters,  and  if  we 
found  that  those  ships  did  not  succeed,  of 
course  we  might  have  to  give  up  the  pro- 
ject.    However,  that  was  not  done.     I  de- 
sire to  say  now,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  as  to  the  building 
of  the  road  to  the  bay.    I  think  that  the 
day   has   gone    by   for   travelling    in   bark 
canoes  in  summer  time  and  dog  trains  in 
the  winter.     I   have  no   quarrel   with  the 
building  of  the  railroad.    I  said  that  twelve 
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years  ago  and  I  have  constantly  repeated 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay.  As  I  stated 
a  little  while  ago  when  the  honourable 
loader  of  the  Governmont  was  out,  I  clo  not 
think  he  would  invest  any  of  his  own  money 
in  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not,  beeau.se 
that  railroad  would  necossririly  be  iille,  ab- 
solutely idle,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year  and  the  fixed  charges  woul<l  be  run- 
ning on  for  twelve  months  in  the  year.  The 
honourable  member  from  Selkirk  spoke  also 
of  suitable  ships.  I  suppose  that  by  suit- 
able ships  he  meant  ships  that  would  stand 
tho  pressure  of  tho  ice.  I  may  inform  the 
honourable  gentleman,  or  perhaps  he  knows 
as  well  as  I  do,  thut  ships  of  that  nature 
would  not  be  of  any  uso,  because  they 
would  be  so  heavy  of  themselves  that  they 
could  take  only  a  very  limited  cargo. 

Hon.  Mr.  BRADBI'RY:  I  will  .-ct  the 
honourable  gentleman  right.  What  I  meant 
was  this,  that  suitable  ships  would  be  ships 
fit  for  carrying  purposes  as  well  as  being 
strong  and  otherwise  fitted  for  sailing  in 
those  waters,  where  there  is  danger  of  run- 
inng  into  ico  floes.  It  would  not  be  suit- 
able to  send  an  ieo-hreaker  in  there.  What 
sre  wanted  are  ships  that  will  carry  the 
grain. 

Hon.  Mr.  CA^'GRAIN:  Captain  Max  said 
that  a  ship  hai  to  be  made  so  s'rong  that 
she  could  carry  only  little  cargo;  it  would 
nee<l  to  have  thick  si<les  and  could  carry 
only  1,600  tons  of  cargo,  and  that  would 
not  pay.  He  said  it  could  not  be  made  com- 
mercially profitable. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  regarding  fish. 
Of  course,  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  they  will  be  there  until  they 
are  fished  out,  hut  I  say,  and  I  iiave  very 
good  reasons  to  believe  it  to  be  triio,  there 
is  no  cod  in  Hudson  bay.  The  farthest  that 
cod  has  been  known  to  go  up  the  straits  is 
IJngava  bay,  which  is  about  150  miles  in- 
side of  the  straits.  H  there  had  been  cod 
in  Hudson  bpy  there  would  have  been  cod 
fishing  long  before  this,  where  fishing  could 
be  done  more  easily  than  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  right  in  mid-ocean.  The  statement 
that  there  is  no  cod  there  I  have  had  con- 
firmed not  only  by  Captain  Bernier  and 
Commander  VVakeham,  but  every  one  com- 
ing from  there  whom  I  have  asked  has  told 
me  there  is  no  cod. 

Hon.    Mr.    SOHAFFNBR:    Docs   Captain 
Bernier  say  there  is  no  cod  in  Hudson  bay? 

Hon.   Mr.   CASGRAIN:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.   SCHAFFXER:  Well,   the  men 
who  were   with  him,   intelligent,   practical 
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men,    told    ine     yestordny    there     was    any 
amount  of  coil  there,  and  many  other  fish. 

Hon.  Mr.  BRADBURY:  And  halibut. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIX;  H  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  ujiinion  between  Captain  Bernier 
and  hi?  crew  there  can  l)e  no  question  about 
Comiiiaiider  Wakeham,  who  was  sent  there 
and  lias  maile  reports  to  the  Government. 
We  can  turn  t<i  tho.-o  rcixjrts  an<l  wo  shall 
find  that  he  tells  where  cod  fishing  ends,  at 
Ungava.  He  even  gives  the  name  of  the 
last  bay  where  cod  is  to  be  found. 

A  great  deal  was  said  during  the  debate 
about  the  great  crop  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  profits  from  farming.  The  honourable 
gentleman  from  Boissevain  (Hon.  Mr. 
Schaflner)  discussed  that  question.  Let 
me  give  you  mipI  one  item  for  the  province 
of  Quebec.  What  do  honourable  gentlemen 
think  our  last  hay  crop  brought  in  money? 
According  to  the  rejiort  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  which  can  be  found 
in  any  library,  the  hay  crop  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  in  tlie  year  1918  was  valued  at 
$107,000,000.  That  is,  I  am  sure,  a  fact  that 
very  few  jjersons  knew.  Of  course  the  price 
of  hay  was  high  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  BRADBURY:  They  made  hay 
while  the  sun  was  shining. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  You  will  find  that 
in  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce,  which   ha.«   jurt  been   issued. 

The  str.-'its  are  so  dangerous  that  men  like 
yir.  F.  H.  Clerg'ic,  wlio  were  guided  by 
e.vperience,  followed  out  a  different  scheme 
altogether  in  ordc  to  avoid  the  straits.  Mr. 
Clergue  is  known  to  the  honourable  leader 
on  this  side  of  the  Hous  as  a  gentleman 
who  is  good  for  what  he  undertakes.  Mr. 
Clergue's  idea  was  that  wheat  would  be 
shipped  to  Port  Nelson  and  loaded  there, 
but  instead  of  going  around  through  the 
straits  it  would  go  down  to  Nottaway  bay, 
at  the  bottom  of  .Tames  bay.  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  by  wafer, 
ami  there,  at  Nottaway  bay,  be  loaded  on  a 
railway,  for  which  subsidies  have  been 
granted  by  the  Provincial  Government  and 
by  this  Government,  and  would  be  shipped 
a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
until  it  reached  the  Transcontinental,  and 
tnen  on  to  tidewater  at  Quebec,  a  distance 
of  350  or  perhaps  400  miles.  The  total  dis- 
tance would  be  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Nottaway  bay  to  tidewater 
at  QueViec.  The  long  rail  haul  would  be 
thus  (liininate  1.  and  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  throiiph  the  Rtr.iits  at  .ill.  I 
heard  only  the  other  day,  in  conversation 
with    my    leader    on    this    side,    that    this 


project  is  not  dead  and  that  it  may  have 
some  chance  of  realization  in  the  near 
future.  However,  it  is  not  so  sure  as  all 
that.  Mr.  Clergue,  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  ship  and  was  on  the  way  to  Hudson 
bay  and  James  bay,  passed  the  ship 
commanded  by  Captain  Max.  As  Captain 
Max  told  nie  himself,  Mr.  Clergue  said, 
"There  is  plenty  of  good  water  here."  The 
tide  was  high  and  of  course  there  was 
plenty  of  good  water.  But  the  tide  went 
down  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Clergue 
hail  two  huge  boulders  in  his  boiler  room 
and  had  a  very  difficult  time  to  get  the 
ship  away.  He  saved  the  ship,  however, 
anil   that  was  not  one  of  the  vessels  lost. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  small 
ships  and  about  their  being  unsafe.  Fn 
those  northern  latitudes  small  ships  are 
much  safer  than  big  ones.  They  can  find 
a  place  of  shelter  to  avoid  the  ice,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  aie  ice  flows  underneath  them. 
For  instance,  at  Peter  Head,  in  Scotland, 
where  the  whalers  start  from,  there  are 
whaling  vessels  which  are  known  to  be  100, 
150  or  200  years  old.  That  is  the  best  proof 
that  insurance  rates  ought  to  be  cheap  on 
.hose  coasts,  when  vessels  last  that  length 
of  time.  Of  cour.'-e,  the  whalers  are  satur- 
ated with  whale  oil,  and  tliat  helps  to  i)re- 
serve  them.  Those  ships  seem  to  last  for- 
ever. The  fact  that  they  last  so  long  shows 
tliat  they  are  free  from  accident. 

There  is  an  easy  way  of  making  a  test 
of  the  practicability  of  this  route—another 
way  of  putting  into  practice  what  the  hon- 
ourable member  from  .Selkirk  (Hon.  Mr. 
Bradbury)  advocates;  it  would  be  simply 
to  import  by  way  of  the  straits  some  of  the 
things  needed  for  the  Hudson  Bay  railway. 
Rails  will  be  needed  for  92  miles  of  the 
line.  Why  not  buy  the  rails  at  Sydney, 
N.S.,  for  instance,  load  them  on  the  ship 
there,  and  if  the  navigability  is  good,  let 
the  shin  be  brought  right  in.  Lord  Shaugh- 
nessv  said  some  time  ago:  "Let  them  start 
liuilding  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  at  the 
o|)posite  end.  at  Port  Nelson,  and  they  will 
not  get  very  far  with  it."  Let  an  attempt 
be  made  to  ship  one  load  o/  rails  by  way 
of  Hudson  straits  to  Port  Nelson.  There  is 
no  trouble  in  shipping  locomotives  across 
the  ocean.  Consider  how  many  locomotives 
the  Americans  shipped  across  to  France 
only  last  summer.  We  might  be  relieved 
of  all  unnecessary  expenditures  if  we  Started 
laying  rails  from  Port  Nelson  south.  That 
would  be  a  good  test,  and  if  it  uid  not  siie- 
ceed  we  coulil  stop  spending  money  at  Port 

Nelson. 

.According  to  official  figures  there  was  at 
Port  Nelson,  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  milP"* 
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Xn  knowB  that  with  a  sweep  of  o^.e^  one 
thousand  miles  to  the  nortu  a  sh.p         ^^ 

.trike  bottcn    even  if  '^'7^i°"X>.>t  ex- 
twelve  feet  of  water.    They  taiK  ^^^^ 
cavating  a  channel.     Wh>   Jit^^ 
nmd  there,  we  nught  ju=t  as  we  i  t  y 

•"''''^  L'ltre Vhc'eTcialio'nrwould  ^ocn 
.    ir^iu'^ed  In"  tSc  is  no  ch.nce  whatever 

'    °'smf 'm  H^b/  r'emembered.  this  i»  no 
i„r  Jnl  against  the  Pre^nt  Governrnent. 

^  '"I  ^"LX'^Xl  and  w^re  followed 

there    might    be    Deixer   vc 

V.X  of  wa  er  and  f^om  which  you  can 
Stw^much  it  would  cost  to  make  any 

^tS;=:ibleStSrfromB<.ss. 

vain  would  ask  for  a  ^rn.lXco-^r.fee  J 

would  "ladlv  second  the  motion.    If  a  com 

^iU^  were- appointed  we  -uld  k-w       ce 

for  all.  from  seafaring  men,  ^hat  they  thinK 

of   the   navigation   of   the   straits_      Let   u 

hone  that  their   findings  would  be  favour 

^r.    Would  it  not  be  wise  fo'- .^he  Sena 

to  show  its  usefulness  by  investigating  this 

lucr.    The  very  permanency  of  our  tenure 

of  olhce.   the   fact  that  we   are   here   until 

Divine  Providence  removes  us    imposes  on 

Sthe  obligation  of  trying  to  do  some  good 

and  to  speak  the  truth  whether  it  Please*  o^ 

JMeases.    We  have  no  clamorous  consti- 


tuents     We  have  no   reason  to  cater     or 

nes^cs  will  all  be  available;  all  wc  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  ask  the-  -ho  have 
navi-ated  the  straits  during  the  last  hve  or 
"  X  v-ears  to  come  and  give  evidence,  and 
we  would  find  out  exactly  where  we  stand 
Tnd  H  we  found  that  navigation  was  not 
successful,     we  could     save     >n'"°"*.    ""^^ 
millions  of  dollars  for  this  count  >n  the 
),iiil,lin-  of  Port  Nelson.    The  roM.l  nn.^t  be 
Sid.     It  has  all  ^'^Y^'^'^^^i^ 
the  rails  have  to.  be  put  down,    ^lx  million 
dollar     has  been  sunk  in  Port  N.'lson  and 
Tam  informed  that  we  cannot   .how   any- 
thing for  it  at  present.  , ,     k^ 
As   I    have   already   stated,    1    wou  d     be 
pleased  to   second   any   motion   for  the  ap- 
pointment   of    a   committee.     A    committw 
dormed  to  consider  the   P'r-ntage   of 
wheat  that  should   be  used   in  the   manu- 
facture of  war  bread,  and  that  committee 
which  was   a  small  one.   investigated     the 
niattrr  and  made  a  report,  which  was  the 
ba^is  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Oovernment 
afterwards.    As  a  result,  we  got  more  bread 
from  a  1-ushel  of  wheat  than  we  had  ever 
,.ot  before,  by  using  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  wheat,  and  the  bread  was  more  whole- 
lonio  too.    It  was  a  committee  of  this  House 
which   made  the  recommendation     for,     i 
think,  SO  or  B2  per  cent  flour  instead  ol— 

Hon. 
cent. 


Mr.     WATSON:     ?eventy-six     per 


Hon  Mr.  C.\SGR.MN:  1  thank  the  mem- 
bers ol  this  House  for  their  kind  indulgence 
in  listening  to  me  so  long,  I  do  believe 
that  we  could  accomplish  some  good  if  we 
gathered  information  on  the  subject  and 
placed  it  before  the  people. 


